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1943-1951 


FOR NEARLY six years we had 
a Ministry wholly devoted to town 
and country planning. This, we 
think, proved fortunate. It had the 
effect of firmly establishing planning 
as a major governmental function. 
Though during the decisive years the 
Minister was not in the Cabinet, 
_ public interest in the issues was 
strong enough to gain parliamentary 
time for comprehensive legislation 
giving most of the powers necessary 
for good planning and redevelop- 
ment, and to initiate more than a 
dozen new towns. 

That land-use planning is now re- 
combined with housing and local 
government and takes second place 
in a new ministerial title we may 
slightly regret. But the grouping of 
functions has to take account of the 
number and size of ministries as well 
as of the status of the functions them- 
selves. It is a gain that the Minister 
responsible is in the Cabinet. And, 
as Mr Hugh Dalton told the TCPA, it 
is convenient that most of the de- 
cisions concerning -new towns and 
redevelopment schemes are now in 


the hands of the same Ministry. The 
weakness remains of imperfect co- 
ordination with the guidance of the 
location of industry, which under the 
Board of Trade seems to take in- 
sufficient account of the size of towns 
and the planned dispersal of popula- 
tion. The location of industry is so 
much the most powerful determin- 
ant of urban and rural development 
that we would have liked to see it. 
under the aegis of a Ministry pri- 
marily concerned with geographical 
planning and development—what- 
ever its title. But we have to recog- 
nize that no grouping could be per- 
fect. Conversely, many different 
groupings could work if there were a 
clear and decided national policy 
penetrating all departments. To in- 
spire and formulate this is clearly one 
of the tasks of Mr Dalton’s now very 
powerful Ministry. And he can both 
help to lead, and be moved and 
strengthened by, a clear and decided 
public opinion outside. 

The White Paper published by the 
Ministry on the history of planning 
from 1943 to 1951 (Stationery Office, 
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Cmd. 8204) is at this moment a 
document of great interest and value. 
It will be studied by critics of plan- 
ning in search of weak spots in the 
policy and administration. Equally it 
should be studied by supporters of 
planning, both to see on what points 
the Ministry needs the reinforcement 
of external pressure, and on what 
points the law needs amendment. Mr 
Dalton, at the recent TCPA meeting, 
agreed that the financial sections of 
the 1947 Act will require some 
changes, which however must await 
a new Parliament. There is time, but 
perhaps not too much time, for the 
best brains of the planning move- 
ment to attend to this question. 

We shall welcome communications 
following up Mr Thornton-Kemsley’s 
article in our last issue and Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie’s letter in this. 
It may be necessary to go back to 
fundamentals, most of which, though 
not all, were covered by the Uthwatt 
Report. One such fundamental is the 
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influence on planning policy of land 
values in already-developed areas, 
where a halt to business concentra- 
tion and in some cases a reduction 
thereof is necessary for every planning 
reason. The White Paper hints that 
the solution may be a hardening of 
public opinion against the necessity 
of compensation where more inten- 
sive development is refused. We dis- 
like any abandonment of the prin- 
ciple of fair compensation for reason- 
able expectations of values, which 
have been hitherto marketable. But it 
seems to us to be dodging the issue to 
suggest sweeping away the develop- 
ment values legislation as it applies 
to built-up areas unless we say 
whether we are going to abandon 
attempts to reduce congestion (or 
prevent its increase) or whether we 
are going to drop the attempt to 
compensate for the effect of such 
reduction. We ask our correspondents 
therefore, to make it clear which way 
they go on this important point. 


- 


Paying for Planning 


From Sir Patrick Abercrombie 
Srr,—I read with interest Mr 
Thornton-Kemsley’s suggestions for 
modifying the 1947 Act in relation to 
the nationalization of development 
rights. His second group of proposals 
chiefly dealing with ‘‘developed land” 
go some way towards restoring the 
Uthwatt recommendation to ex- 
clude built-up areas from the scheme; 
and I believe it was a fatal mistake 
not to follow Uthwatt in this respect. 
But Mr Thornton-Kemsley’s first 
proposal would be equally fatal: he 
practically advocates a return to the 
“portmanteau”. valuation for com- 
pensation whenever an owner of un- 
developed land thinks he is aggrieved 
by not getting the full cynosure value 
for a sale. 
The whole essence of the Uthwatt 


scheme was the passing to the State 
of these potential values as a single 
grand transaction. There is no more 
profound remark in the Uthwatt 
report than that in paragraph 102 
which says: ““The sum paid for the 
development rights should be re- 
garded as of historical interest only.” 
Mr Thornton Kemsley’s proposal 
would lead to the influencing of plan- 
ning in order to save heavy compen- 
sation in special cases. ‘“‘It is implicit,” 
says the Uthwatt report, “‘in the con- 
ception of planning that the manage- 
ment [of theland] should be directed 
to forwarding the interests of plan- 
ning and not with a view to the 


financial return.” There is too much — 


the appearance of a Treasury tax on 
improvement about the develop- 
ment charge as at present levied. 


See OO kK wt CO Re 
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STARTING LIFE IN A NEW TOWN 


Many London families are experiencing a revolutionary change 


in their lives in moving to the new towns. Here is a vivid and 
encouraging picture by one of the Housing Managers. 


er to the Crawley Development 
Corporation in April 1950. 

Crawley, thirty miles south of 
London on the Brighton Road, is one 
of London’s new towns. It is being 
built by a Development Corporation 
under the New Towns Act 1946 to 
decentralise industry, business, and 
population from Greater London 
into a balanced and self-contained 
community of 50,000 to 60,000. 

About fifty acres of factory estate 
are under development and eighteen 
London firms have taken leases of 
sites for their own factories or unit 
factories leased to them by the 
Corporation. The first, built by a 
Wandsworth firm, is just coming into 
production, and six unit factories are 
occupied, the first four having com- 
menced production in 1950. 959 
dwellings are built or under con- 
struction and about 250 occupied, 
mainly by London families working 
in the new factories. 

My task as housing manager has 
been made much easier by the fact 
that there is an existing population of 
about 10,000 people and the Corpor- 
ation have started by building houses 
close to the existing centre of Crawley 
and near the shops, churches, cinema, 
hotels, inns, halls, and clubs which 
form the centre for the social activities 
of a large part of the present popula- 
tion. The.new houses are not there- 
fore isolated and there is a strong 
country town community for the in- 
comers to move into. 

Behind these bald factual state- 
ments lies the tremendously interest- 


| WAS APPOINTED housing manag- 


by MARGARET WRAGG 


ing opening chapter of a great under- 
taking. A complete cross-section of 
London society is on the move to 
Crawley: industrialists, technicians, 
administrative and clerical staffs, 
skilled and unskilled tradesmen, etc., 
most of whom have wives and 


The Housing Manager visits the new tenants 


children. It is a great upheaval in the 
lives of all these people. However 
keen one may be to have one of these 
very well-planned houses there is 
nevertheless a purposeful effortneeded 
to make the move, and to some people 
it is a frightening prospect. Young 
wives miss mother and friends they 
have probably known all their lives; 
shy children wonder what the new 
school will be like; the maturer 
woman, who has been active, well- 
liked, and respected in local church or 
social circles, feels she is sacrificing a 
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‘ Planet News Lid 


Houses at Smalls Mead, Crawley New Town 


good deal by coming to Crawley 
where she will be a “‘nobody”’. 

All employees are quite free to 
decide whether they will, in fact, 
move with the firm. To heip them 


decide, most of the firms have 
arranged for parties of workers and 
their wives to visit Crawley. They are 
given a brief outline of the purpose 
and ultimate development of the 
new town, illustrated by reference to 
the master plan. Information on 
house and flat types follows, together 
with the general details of construc- 
tion and rents. They are also told that 
the tenancy is in no way tied to their 
employment, that, in fact, they have 
a tenancy under the protection of the 
Rent Restrictions Acts. Models and 
plans of houses and of part of two 
neighbourhood units and the factory 
area are displayed. The party then 
breaks up to examine the plans and 
models and to ask innumerable ques- 
tions. People come to me with 
personal and individual problems 


and need information vital to their 
decision as to whether they move with 
the firm. Questions as to schools, 
cinemas, cultural and social activities, 
and sports facilities, are some of many 
asked and answered. Finally the party 
is conducted, through the main 
shopping area, to the two neighbour- 
hood units being developed. The 
various house types (two, three and 
four bédroom) are inspected, and can 


be seen at every stage of construction | 


from the concrete raft to the finished 
house just ready for letting. The visit 
usually closes with a tour of the in- 
dustrial site and a close examination 
of the spot where “‘our” factory will 
eventually stand. 

These visits obviously give the 
families much food for thought and 
when eventually the vote is taken, the 
firm can usually rely on a well- 
thought-out decision, 


the firms usually find that 80 to 85 — 





based very © 
much on the reactions of wives and © 
mothers. It is interesting to note that ~ 


ot 
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per cent of their employees are willing 
to move. 


Visits and Advice 


Every family wishing to move to 
the new town is visited by me in its 
London home. This visit usually takes 
place several months after the original 
expedition to Crawley and is of the 
utmost importance. I usually see the 
wife and we discuss neighbourhood 
and house or flat preferences and I 
display and explain the various plans 
and layouts. We have at present 
between thirty and forty different 
types and it is interesting to note the 
very marked preference for houses. 
To most, flats are at present associated 
with the congestion of London. These 
people are coming to a country in- 
dustrial town and they want a house 
with a garden. The prospect of home- 
grown vegetables and a lawn for the 
children has naturally a very great 
attraction to those from the more 


Rents are collected weekly 
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densely populated parts of London. 
A booklet of local information giving 
lists of churches, schools, medical 
services, social, political and cultural 
organizations, etc. is proving in- 
valuable and is eagerly read by all 
the family. 

Again, many problems have to be 
dealt with. A baby is expected ; ought 
the mother to register in London or 
Crawley? What is the maternity ser- 
vice in the area? Little Johnny has to 
have special hospital treatment; will 
he be able to continue this in Crawley ? 
Ali problems of vital impcrtance to 
the family, on which advice and in- 
formation is needed at once. The visit 
is also important in assisting me to 
place the different families with 
neighbours where all concerned will 
be happy. 

The London visit is followed by a 
“View Day” at Crawley, when the 
family, having had a house allocated, 
is invited to conclude the final details: 
to choose internal colour decorations, 
to sign the acceptance form for the 
house, and to meet Gas and Elec- 
tricity Board representatives to dis- 
cuss cookers, meters, two-part tariffs, 
methods of payment, etc. 

Finally the family moves, and the 
relationship, started several months 
before with the first visit of the firm 
to Crawley, followed by the London 
visit and the Crawley “View Day’, is 
carried on by the weekly rent- 
collecting visit. This is very import- 
ant in helping the family to settle in 
and to feel part of the community 
quickly. The amateur photographer, 
stamp collector, etc., can be en- 
couraged to join the local societies; 
information may be asked for about 
evening classes: some wives would 
like to do part-time domestic or 
clerical work; others need domestic 
help; can the housing manager sug- 
gest someone? Another has a good 
pram to sell cheaply; does the housing 
manager know of anyone in need? 
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Crawley Development Corporation 


Houses in the West Green Neighbourhood Unit 


A New Way of Life 

It will readily be understood that 
this move has meant a great change 
in the way of living for many of these 
families. For those living in some of 


the more overcrowded areas, cinemas, 
dance halls, and “pubs” were the 
main source of entertainment. As one 
tenant put it the other day: “We 
relied on synthetic pleasures, now our 
life is simpler but much more fun.” 
Children no longer look to the 
cinema club as a means of Saturday 
entertainment. There are woods, 
fields, and ponds to explore and what 
must be a small boys’ paradise— 
building sites galore! Families are be- 
coming closer knit. Father now comes 
home at mid-day (“‘the first time in 
our fifteen years of married life’ one 
housewife told me recently) and this 
is becoming the most important meal 
of the day, when all the family is 
present. In London he used to leave 
the house at seven in the morning and 
did not return until seven at night. 
He hardly saw the younger children 
for days on end. 

Money spent on these “synthetic” 
pleasures is now going into the home. 
There is a great pride taken in the 
house and the garden and much 


budget scheming is going on in order 
to provide the best for both. 

It is very rewarding to see families 
settling in and with growing confi- 
dence and enjoyment taking part in 
the new life. An improvement in the 
health of the children is quickly 
apparent. For the first time, many 
have the freedom of a garden and 
healthy country air and appetites 
respond at once and indeed more than 
one new town housewife is wondering 
if she ought to start dieting! 

The foregoing has described the 
rather unusual nature of the work in 
Crawley. There are, of course, in 
addition, the normal management 
duties, such as ordering and record- 
ing house repairs, tenants’ records 
and statistics, and a large number 
of inquiries for employment and 
accommodation in Crawley. 

From what I have seen during these 
past few months of the vigour with 
which our first families have faced the 
adventure and upheaval of the move 
to Crawley, of the patience and in- 
genuity displayed, I feel the standard 
has been set for our town. A new spirit 
is already abroad, and coupled with 
all that has gone before, Crawley will 
indeed be a new town. 
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MR HUGH DALTON AT THE TCPA 


MEETING 


Important addresses by the Minister of LG GP and the Archbishop 
of York preceded the business of the Annual General Meeting and 
the Election of Officers. 


LEGANT SURROUNDINGS, and 
k fare perhaps more substantial 
mentally than physically, char- 
acterized the Town and Country 
Planning Association’s meeting on 
26 April. To a very distinguished 
company at the buffet luncheon, pre- 
sided over by the Rt Hon. Sir Arthur 
Salter, MP, the Rt Hon. Hugh Dal- 
ton, Minister of Local Government 
and Planning, spoke encouragingly 
of the progress with the new towns 
and the 1951 development plans. He 
claimed much advantage for the re- 
cent marriage of the central admini- 
stration for planning, housing, and 
local government, which had pro- 


duced a department of just about the 


right size. It was very convenient that 
the main functions affecting new 
towns were now in one. Ministry. 

Mr Dalton avowed himself a com- 
plete believer in the new towns—an 
experiment of tremendous bene- 
ficial value, exciting interest all over 
the world. Now that their plans were 
well ahead he was urging the corpora- 
tions to “‘get out and build’’, and they 
were doing so. In the first ten towns 
935 new houses were already occu- 
pied; and 2,g00 under construction. 
By the end of 1951 3,000 would be 
occupied, and he hoped the graph 
would rise steeply. To recruit more 
building workers the new towns were 
being advised to earmark a percent- 
age of the new houses for them. Like 
many others visiting the towns they 
were attracted by their ‘‘spacious- 
ness, good planning, and wide ways’. 

Industry for the new towns was re- 


ceiving much thought, but their re- 
quirements differed and each had to 
be considered individually. Aycliffe 
already had industry; the task there 
was to bring the people nearer their 
work. Peterlee was to house miners 
now scattered; additional light in- 
dustry there was a minor need. 
Corby’s purpose was to provide a 
better community for the existing 
great steelworks. Cwmbran had places 
of employment near by. Crawley, 
the most advanced of the London new 
towns, had obtained plenty of factor- 
ies for its present phase. Basildon’s 
aim was to retrieve the most beastly 
piece of non-planning in England; 
industry was no difficulty there. At 
Harlow, on the other hand, industrial 
development lagged. Some of the 
new factories required for rearma- 
ment should go to the new towns. 

Not much had yet been done to- 
wards the building of the new towns’. 
centres, but this would be carefully 
phased over the next few years. 

Turning to the 195r development 
plans, Mr Dalton hoped the efforts 
of the TCPA to engage local public 
interest would be successful, since 
the plans were of the utmost import- 
ance to everybody. He did not ex- 
pect, in fact he did not want, all the 
plans by July. But they ought all to be 
in by the end of the year. 

The 1947 Act undoubtedly needed 
amendment, but that would be im- 
possible in the present Parliament. 
In the meantime he would simplify 
and speed up the procedure, and 
clear away teasing complications. 
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He ended with a friendly reference 
to the Association as preachers of the 
new gospel of planning. He agreed 
with them that it was for the public 
to decide what should be done. The 
great purpose of planning was the 
improvement of human living and 
working conditions. He might differ 
with the Association on some details, 
but he hoped they would grow in 
strength and influence. 


The Archbishop’s Address 


His Grace the Archbishop of 
York, President of the Association, 
then took the chair at a well-attended 
annual meeting. In his address the 
Archbishop referred to the present 
criticisms of planning as signs of the 
growing pains of a new and com- 
plicated process. Planners should 
support amendments to the Act, pro- 
vided they do not nullify its chief pur- 
pose, which, as the Minister had said, 
was to improve the living conditions 
of people in the cities. 

High density in city centres could 
not be reduced unless provision were 
made elsewhere for some of the over- 
crowded masses. A mere spontaneous 
outward movement would mean a 
great suburban expansion, longer 
journeys to work, and more separa- 
tion of townsmen from the country. 
But we did not want houses to be set 
down haphazard in rural areas, spoil- 
ing the beauty of the country. and land 
needed for food-growing. 

“We cannot say too often or too 
plainly,” went on the Archbishop, 
“that the planner stands for intelli- 
gent foresight so that the people may 
have pleasant homes within easy 
access both of the country and of 
their work, with recreation grounds 
and open spaces close at hand, and 
with all the conditions that make for 
a happy and healthy community life. 
This is our ideal, and experience 
shows that without planning it can- 
not be realized.” 
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These ideals would not be realized 
without a much larger measure of 
public support. Some authorities 
feared loss of population, prestige, and 
rates. There was still a foolish delusion 
that the greatness of a city may de- 
pend on its size. Ancient Athens and 
Jerusalem and medieval Florence 
would have been regarded with con- 
tempt as cities with a small popula- 
tion. Opposition also came from rural 
authorities who feared invasion from 
the town. Both these tendencies re- 
sulted in a demand for high-density 
redevelopment within cities, which 
if successful meant the creation of 
new slums to replace the old. 

The 1951 plans would affect us all. 
Decisions made this year and next 
would shape the lives of ourselves 
and our fellow citizens and still more 
of those who will come after us. 


Business of the Association 


Sir Arthur Salter, Chairman of 
the Council, welcomed the Presi- 
dent’s reassertion of the major ob- — 
jects of planning. This was no time © 
for the Association to sing its Nunc 
dimittis. Its work was more necessary i! 
than ever. There was much wrong | 
with the Act and its administration, 7 
and the Association should work to 7 
set these right. : 

The report of the Executive, sub- 7 
mitted by its Chairman, Mr F. J.§ 
Osborn, and the accounts, submitted 
by Lord Merthyr, one of the Hon. 
Treasurers, were adopted. In the dis- 
cussion thereon, several members | 
said they thought a moderate increase | 
of the membership subscription would 
be justified in view of the changed 
value of money since it was fixed 
and the urgent need of increased in-| 
come for the work. : 


The Archbishop of York was re- 
elected President, and the retiring | 
Vice-Presidents were also re-elected. 7 
A ballot for twenty-two members of § 
the Council followed. 
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TOWN PLANNING IN VICTORIA 


The vast sprawl of Metropolitan Melbourne and important indus- 
trial developments in other areas of Victoria call for a vigorous 
policy of Planning. 


Victoria for the benefit of over- 

seas readers, one hardly knows 
where to start. Melbourne, the capi- 
tal, is a town planner’s dream, or 
nightmare. If he dreams about turn- 
ing muddle into order, he. will love 
its challenge. If he hates blight and 
disorder, then it will fairly get him 
down. 

Melbourne has the doubtful dis- 
tinction of being one of the largest 
cities in the whole world—covering 
some 696 square miles. Particularly 


I’ DISCUSSING town planning in 


by R. A. GARDNER. 


since the war, and despite much talk 
of green belts, the city has engulfed 
the countryside, with the result that 
problems of road-making, provision of 
services, and the like have piled up 
into a monumental headache for the 
authorities. 

For instance, the Melbourne and 
Metropolitan Board of Works, which 
is responsible for water and sewerage 
in the urban areas, recently reported 
that it had laid, since the war, 385 
miles of reticulation mains to the 
50,000 new houses built and was still 


Aerial view of Melbourne with the River Yarra in background 


Australian News and Information Bureau 
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Australian News and Information Bureau 


View from the city looking south towards the Shrine of Remembrance 


chasing breathlessly behind demand. 
Ribbon development along main 
roads has gradually become mass de- 
velopment of new estates, and green 
belts have gone for good. 

Melbourne’s population density is 
also something to be marvelled at; 
in many municipalities it is not more 
than three families to the acre. People 
out here have never heard of Wel- 
wyn’s sane development at ten fami- 
lies or so to the acre. 


More Sprawl, More Traffic 


Owing largely to the untiring 
efforts of land speculators and the 
habit of “moving out” of built up 
areas, sprawl continues, while thou- 
sands of vacant blocks remain unused 
in suburbs where all necessary ser- 
vices have been completed. 

If this were written for a tourist 
magazine, I might dwell at length on 
the beauties of our parks and gardens, 


the grandeur of our mountain scenery, 
our fine motor roads networking the ~ 
state, our gay sun-drenched beaches, 7 
and so on; but writing for people who | 
want the facts, I focus the spotlight 7% 
on our weaknesses to begin with. i 

Take our transport system. Bright 7 
planning in the past ordained that 7 
all our suburban electric train ser- | 
vices should converge on the one / 
point, with the result that our central 
city station handles more people per 
day than almost any other station in 
the world. The traffic confusion and 
pedestrian muddle has to be seen to 
be believed. Authorities have talked 
for ages about an underground city 7 
railway but it hasn’t been commenc- ¥ 
ed yet. The Melbourne City Council 7 
has solemnly debated the whys and 7 
wherefores of a mere pedestrian sub- ? 
way under the main street fronting § 
the station for ages, but it still doesn’t 7 
exist. 
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Then there are our trams. We are 
still laying new tram lines in our city 
streets, in face of world opinion which 
shrieks at us that trams in city streets 
are out of date. With an independent 
tenacity we stick to the things we 
love. 

Our early planners at least had the 
sense to construct wide streets in the 
City, and broad highways leading out 
from them for two or three miles. Here 
they stop, and modern traffic floods 
into agonizing bottlenecks, in which 
the accident rate jumps alarmingly. 
Suburban development of traffic 
roads has just gone as it pleased. So 
we present to a wondering world one 
of the finest collections of multiple 
street junctions on the face of this 
earth. Recently at one of these, where 
five main roads meet, it took the 
police over two hours to sort out a 
summer night tangle so mixed up 
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that banked up traffic a mile or so 
down each street had to be reversed 
before order could be restored. 


Chaos and Pigeon-holed Plans 


Then there are our blighted inner 
areas—our slums. Our inner ring cf 
suburbs, once the situation for the 
best homes, have both decayed and 
become intertwined with our growing 
industrial organization. So far nobody 
has tackled the slum problem or tried 
to separate industry from housing. 

In 1929 the Victorian Parliament 
appointed a Town Planning Com- 
mission to delve into all these ques- 
tions. After months of work and the 
expenditure of many thousands of 
pounds a fine report was presented, 
showing what should be done to set 
a growing Melbourne right, and pave 
the way for further development along 
modern town planning lines. 


Electric trains of Melbourne’s suburban railway service approaching Flinders Street station 
’ vali ‘ews and Information Bureau 
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The Yallourn power station generates 
approximately 50 per cent of the electricity 
sold in Victoria 


The report was acclaimed, and 
promptly buried in the file of lost 
causes. Meanwhile Melbourne mean- 
dered on, and in the post-war period 
has fairly galloped, unchecked by any 
modern town planning advice. Even 
people like your Sir Patrick Aber- 
crombie have had their advice dis- 
regarded. Now we have another in- 
vestigation proceeding, this time 
under the aegis of the Mevropolitan 
Board of Works. Its chief sewerage 
engineer has become chief town plan- 
ner and in a couple of years will pre- 
sent a fresh batch of proposals to Par- 
liament. Unless the most strenuous 
agitation develops it is quite certain 
that the report will be pigeon-holed 
as the last one was. 


The Australian Ruhr 


The fact that Melbourne continues 
to grow so enormously is not a success 
for our attempt to stop the drift to 
the city from the country and to en- 
courage decentralization. Some 
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movement to country districts has 
taken place, but not nearly enough. 
One hopeful sign, however, is visible 
in East Gippsland where the Yallourn 
electricity scheme, based on brown 
coal open-cut mining, is now under- 
going tremendous development. In 
fact, the Yallourn-Morwell area may 
easily become the Ruhr of Australia. 

Victoria’s Town and Country 
Planning Board (the Government 
body) has carefully surveyed this area 
and endeavoured to plan in advance 
for the anticipated development, de- 
spite the fact that the legislation under 
which it works is rather lacking in 
teeth. 


Call for State Planning 


In fact, legislative timidity char- 
acterizes Victoria’s outlook on town 
planning. Nobody has been game to 
put acts on the statute book which 
will really cut into the planning pro- 
blem. Too much has been left in the 
hands of municipal councils which 
have neither the expert advice nor the 
money to spend on planning, and 
which are subject to parish pump 
pressures which can mangle a good 
plan. 

Of course huge industrial develop- 
ments are taking place—big schemes 
for port developments, a reorganizing 
and development of railways, and so 
on, and these will proceed so far as 
the current shortage of men and 
materials allow; but, unfortunately, 
there is no master plan, and under the 
circumstances major planning errors 
must occur. 


Conclusion 


Victoria is a fine rich land, much 
of it entirely undeveloped and wait- 
ing to be opened up. Some day its 
leaders will recognize the wisdom of 
planning and won’t continue the 
mistakes which cities overseas made a 
quarter-of a century ago and.are to- 
day trying to eliminate. 
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ALIEN TREES 
A Chapter from a Forest Notebook 


his chief nursery. We had seen 

most of it, and glanced over 
hundreds of thousands of trees, when 
he paused at some multi-coloured 
lines which included fancy maples 
and other garden trees. ““This is the 
pretty-pretty corner—amenity trees 
for roadsides, you know.” He hesi- 
tated: “It’s Radford’s speciality. I’m 
not very keen on all this foreign stuff 
myself.” I glanced back at the masses 
of Sitka and Norway spruce, Douglas 
fir and European and Japanese larch, 
all within 200 yards, and thought for 
a moment of the constitution of the 
surrounding forest with its many 
millions of trees, more than three- 
quarters of them foreigners, but was 
content to murmur that leaves with 
any hint of claret or plum colours 
were liable to clash with true reds and 
golds. 

The incident illustrated a point too 
little recognized. The words “foreign” 
and “alien” normally mean foreign 
or alien to the speaker’s idea of what 
rightly belongs or is becoming; in- 
appropriate or out of place. As certain 
other words have lost their value as 
objective descriptions and become 
loose and almost meaningless terms 
of abuse (for example, “pagan” in 
conventional religious circles, “‘fas- 
cist” in Russia, ‘‘communist” or 
“red” in America, and “‘bandit” in 
China),so with “foreign” and “alien” 
when trees are being discussed in this 
country. They are depreciatory terms 
intended to register dislike. I have 
never heard either word applied to 
cedars of Lebanon or sweet chestnut 
trees, to walnut or laburnum trees, to 
greengage or peach trees, to potatoes, 


Ti FORESTER was showing me 


by J. D. U. WARD 


scarlet runners or any garden flowers 
whatsoever. None of these things 
offend people, so there is no tempta- 
tion to apply pejorative epithets. 


Corsican Pine 

But the forester’s remark was the 
more interesting because he had just 
passed vast numbers of foreign trees 
which many people would have de- 
nounced as aliens but which he, being 
a forester, accepted as proper to his 
forest. Yet he faulted the Japanese 
maples, which most people would 
have found acceptable. The point 
need not be laboured indefinitely. In 
short, the criterion is subjective, and 
“foreign” and “alien” are simply 
sticks with which to beat any non- 
indigenous growth disliked by the 
observer. 
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The common denunciation of our 
young forests as “‘serried rows of 
foreign trees” or ‘“‘masses of regi- 
mented aliens” may therefore be 
taken as mere expressions of dislike, 
and not as implications that botanical 
autarky is desirable. In fact, few of 
the speakers know which trees are 
indigenous to this country, and which 
are not. The British list of timber trees 
is a lamentably short one: it consists 
of oak, ash, beech, and Scots pine, 
with linden or lime and birch as 
secondary species. If our attempts at 
sylviculture were to be restricted to 
these trees, we should be in a poor 
way, for Scots pine and birch are the 
only true pioneers among them—and 
most of the land allotted to forestry is 
low quality, unplanted land where 
pioneers are needed. 

The truth is, of course, that it is 
not the individual trees which excite 
dislike and the xenophobic protests. 
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Many of the deplored aliens are fa- 
vourites in our gardens: for examples, 
Cupressus macrocarpa, Norway spruce, 
Lawson’s cypress and Thuya plicata— 
the two latter being excellent hedge 
plants as well as trees. The root cause 
of the hate is afforestation, and especi- 
ally afforestation with conifers. Large 
plantations of conifers are a relative 
novelty in most parts of southern 
England, and the inhabitants deplore 
changes in an old and well-loved land- 
scape. Therefore they attack—and 
“foreign” and “alien” are the first 
derogatory words that come to minds 
unused to much exercise. 

Certain qualifications and con- 
cessions must be noted h«'e, if only 
in parenthesis. Our foresters have not 
always been very tactful or sensitive 
either in the work of afforestation or 
when converting old deciduous wood- 
land to modern forest. It is arguable 
that, if a man has a special gift of 


Western Red Cedar in Berkshire 
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Cedars of Lebanon in Hampshire 


sensitivity or aesthetic appreciation, 
he will probably seek his life’s work 
elsewhere than in the forests. Yet more 
ought to have been done to make new 
plantations look less aggressive and 
also to enhance the beauty of the older 
sylvan landscapes. Anyone who walks 
many forests must be struck again and 
again by the lack of imagination that 
is evident in forest plans. But, on the 
major question of whether foresters 
are right to use alien trees, there can 
be no doubt: this country has been 
immensely enriched by larches, pines, 
spruces, Douglas firs, and various 
scale-leaved trees from abroad. These 
trees are making large quantities of 
good timber and pulpwood in places 
where our native trees would have 
made only small quantities of inferior 
timber and pulpwood. The grandeur 
of some of the importations cannot be 
seen and appreciated until they have 


grown up, but already the greater 
size of the trees has improved the 
appearance of many plantations. De- 
nunciations are slackening and some 
hesitant expressions of approval are 
already being murmured. 

There are also certain excuses for 
the shortcomings on the observing or 
passive side—reasons why people find 
it difficult to appreciate forests. Much 
of England and Wales (if not of Scot- 
land) has been so long without exten- 
sive areas of well-managed forest of 
any kind that most people have no 
idea of what a forest ought to look 
like. Neglected tanglewood or cop- 
pice-with-standards (managed for 
shooting rather than for timber, and 
carrying a bare quarter of a full crop) 
are the nearest approach to forests 
and forestry known to 95 per cent of 
our population. W. H. Hudson pro- 
tested against the dullness of Scots 











Mynydd Aden Forest, Brecon 


pine (a native species) but most 
people would find well-tended planta- 
tions of oak and beech equally dull. 
Once again, many of the protests 
against alien and foreign trees are 
protests not merely against conifers 
but against practical forestry, rather 
than against the use of trees from 
overseas. 

Inevitably there have been a num- 
ber of disappointments with foreign 
trees, for new species had to be tried 
in this country. The worst mistake of 
all should never have been made on 
such a large scale. For cheapness sake, 
European larch seed from high alti- 
tude forests with a Continental cli- 
mate was used in this island, which 
has an Oceanic climate. We now have 
large areas of poor, diseased larch, 
and European larch has in conse- 
quence become a suspect species. 
(The earlier planters of larch in the 
eighteenth century obtained their 
seed from more suitable sources. This 
was doubtless by luck rather than by 
intention, but the results were among 
the best achieved in all Britain’s forest 
history.) It is quite possible that we 
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may have comparable failures with 
other alien trees (we may find that a 
promising species does well for fifty 
years and then develops an internal 
rot which is not evident for another 
twenty years) but the reason will be 
not that the trees are nasty foreigners 
from overseas but that we have failed 
to select a good strain, or are putting 
a good species in an unsuitable en- 
vironment. 

Some critics have suggested that 
the failure of certain trees to regener- 
ate naturally is an indication that 
they are not proper species to have 
in this country. This may at first seem 
to be a fundamental and perspica- 
cious criticism but we want chiefly to 
grow timber and not to ripen tree 
fruits. The fact that some fruits may 
not, in our rather sunless climate, pro- 
duce viable seed, is no reason why we 


‘should not grow the trees. There is 


also the point that satisfactory natural 
regeneration must depend partly on 
the state of the soil under the trees, for 
not even sound and ripe seed will 
grow intc'trees if it falls on an inhospi- 
table floor. Many of our foresters, it 
must be admitted, are not as “‘soil- 
minded” as they should be: the im- 
portance of the soil as the producer of 
timber, the need to maintain or im- 
prove the health and fertility of the 
soil, and the right methods of doing 
this are not as well understood as the 
tending of the actual trees. But that is 
another subject: let us return to our 
aliens. 

Any defence of alien trees carries 
a negative taint. One says, in effect, 
“These trees are not wrong.” But 
there is another aspect of the matter 
which is positive. The introduction of 
aliens is not merely “‘not wrong”’; it is 
good and right, even glorious and ro- 
mantic, that we should select the best 
timber trees that we can grow from 
any corner of the world, whether it be 
larch and spruce from Europe, Meta- 
sequoia from China, Japanese larch or 
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Cryptemeria from Japan, or the several 
splendid timber trees from the far west 
of North America. Just as our lan- 
guage and our gardens, our picture 
galleries and our concert halls are en- 
riched by aliens, so should our forests 
be. 

If we fail, by reason of the vigour 
and numbers of the aliens, to assimi- 
late all the newcomers and to build up 
good British forests, that is a reflec- 
tion on our sylviculture and_the al- 
ready-mentioned poverty of our lists 
of native trees. Whether it is a serious 
matter if our forests cease to be dis- 
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tinctively British and become cosmo- 
politan may be questioned: national- 
istic pride in these matters is rather 
childish, and it is worth recalling that 
one of the often-denounced aliens, 
Norway spruce, was a part of our 
native flora in late Pliocene times, less 
than 20,000 years ago, before the 
Pleistocene glaciations. When a 
statement of historical facts leads 
thus to a change of perspective the 
whole picture tends to change. Pro- 
tests against alien trees or modern 
forests seem too silly to merit a 
quarter of what has been written! 


The Abbotsbury Swannery 


A snapshot at Abbotsbury, whose 
swannery is the only one in Britain 
and one of the only two in Europe, the 
other being in Denmark. In short, 
this swannery is the kind of very rare 
feature which merits special con- 
sideration in any plan. It was feared 





at one time that War Department 
activities would cause the complete 
ruin and dispersal of the swannery, 
but the swans are nesting again, 
though the build-up from the disturb- 
ances of 1939-45 has not yet been 
completed. 
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South Bank Exhibition 

Whether it was in the interests of 
working London to provide in its 
centre an additional magnet for mil- 
lions we, as believers in dispersal, 
must continue to doubt. But no one 
should miss the amazing South Bank 
Exhibition now that it is here. It is an 
incredibly lavish display of British 
resources and achievements, begin- 
ning with our geology and archaeo- 
logy, stressing our adventurousness 
and inventiveness, and coming right 
up to the minute with our scientific 
and industrial innovations. It may be 
felt that more has been spent on tricky 
means of display than is justified by 
the numbers who can possibly inspect 
all these things within the tight limits 
of space and time offered. But if we 
can feel free of the Budget’s mean 
ways-of ways and means this world of 
innumerable gadgets and frills com- 
bines the fascinations of the Palace of 
Persopolis and of the future in which 
Wells’s Sleeper awoke. 

The site layout admirably creates 
a sense of complexity and depth in a 
small area. The visitor constantly 
turns unexpected corners and comes 
on surprising vistas. Within limits 
this is suggestive for planners, though 
a town plan, unlike an exhibition, has 
to be helpful to the stranger ina hurry. 
As to the architecture, it is a surrender 
to engineering in its most boyish 
*“Meccano””» mood, with the “‘free 
art” teacher prodding the children 
to release their inhibitions. At some 
points the effect is as if a douce 
anglicized Picasso had been collabor- 
ating with an engineer on the Billing- 
ham chemical plant. Not that we 
mind; it is a useful function of tem- 


porary exhibitions to serve as a 
catharsis for constructional fancies 
that would be maddening if seen 
daily. The Skylon, an exquisite shape 
burning upwards from ungainly 
dockyard beams, typifies the ‘‘amus- 
ing”’ effects at which the whole affair 
properly aims. And a few of the build- 
ings are both fresh and deserving of 
permanent reproduction. 


Houses, Gardens and Raymond 
Unwin 

The Homes and Gardens pavilion is 
really a furnishing exhibit, accenting 
the use of severely rationed space, 
though it also shows kitchens as large 
as Housing Manual living-rooms and 
as full of apparatus as submarines. 
There are some charming layouts 


The Village 1851 
Reproduced by courtesy of the proprietors of Punch 
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Reproduced by courtesy of the proprietors of Punch 
The Village 1951 


for pocket handkerchief gardens with 
two-storey flats for chickens and 
rabbits. We could find no town plan- 
ning exhibit, though in the geo- 
graphical prelude much is made of 
the smallness of our island and its 
need for parsimony in land use—a 
sound thesis from which fallacious 
morals are easily drawn. But looking 
across from one gallery to another in 
the gaunt Dome of Discovery we saw 
a vivid portrait of Sir Raymond 
Unwin. Hurrying down one ladder- 
stair and up another we found he was 
not among planning but electronics— 
masquerading as J. J. Thomson, the 
genius of the cathode ray tube. This, 
however, was before the official 
opening; by this time faces may be in 
their right places, and British plan- 
ning may have its niche. 

These selective remarks can give no 
idea of the immense variety and rich- 
ness of the collection on the South 
Bank. It will fill the foreigner with 
wonder that one small isle can carry 
all we know. But he may be nervous 





straight into the sea. 
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of going out of London lest he walks 


Against Cuts in Housing 

ECE (United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe) has issued a 
report saying that housing should not 
be among the activities to be reduced 
by reason of the rearmament drive. 
Its housing committee, representing 
twelve governments, calls on Euro- 
pean nations “to maintain and 
wherever possible expand their pres- 
ent housing programmes”, both for 
social reasons and for the sake of 
general productivity. The committee 
asks the nations to co-operate for 
economy in the use of building 
materials, the shortage of which is 
causing much concern. The ECE is 
too conscious of the need of re- 
armament to advocate housing prior- 
ity lightly. Its reason undoubtedly 
is that the housing situation in many 
countries is so serious as to hold back 
general industrial output. 

The planning corollaries must not 
be allowed to be overlooked. Maxi- 
mum output, for all purposes in 
peace or war, requires the right sort of 
houses in the right places. City dis- 
order, losses of time in transport, and 
social discontent are, like housing 
congestion and doubling-up, brakes 
on productivity. 


Costs of High Density 

We are glad to see the Housing 
Centre supporting our view that the 
economy of redevelopment at high 
density as compared with low density 
and some dispersal to new towns is at 
least doubtful. They very usefully 
point out that, enormous as is the 
cost of the multi-storey flats now being 
built, if they were made suitable for 
young families they would be more 
costly still. In our view they never 
could be made suitable for young 
families, at no matter what cost. But 
housing idealism is in such a dis- 
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couraged state in these days that an 
economic buttress for it is better than 
none at all. The point is one that 
should appeal to the managers of 


Birmingham, for example, who, as Mr’ 


Herbert Jackson shows dispassion- 
ately on another page of this journal, 
are disposed to impale themselves on 
the wrong horn of the city dilemma. 
Probably the costing equation can 
never be completely worked out; the 
factors on each side are too compli- 
cated. To those familiar with the 
strict economy of such private enter- 
prises as Bournville, Earswick, Letch- 
worth, and Welwyn, the overhead ex- 
penses of the public new towns, in 
relation to output, seem large; but 
this may be true of redevelopment 
projects also; and both may be cor- 
rected with experience. Fundamen- 
tally the new town method should be 
the less costly even in theshort run. In 
the long run the big cities have also to 
consider the wisdom of huge invest- 
ments in types of dwellings that are 
accepted unwillingly and will not 
satisfy the next generation. 


Area of Landscape Value 

Happy, happy Westmorland, with 
no unemployment, no congested 
cities, no problems of industrial 
location, and the will to classify its 
whole countryside except two small 
boroughs, as an “area of great land- 
scape value” where all development 
must comply with the strictest stand- 
ard. We congratulate the county on 
being one of the first with its statutory 
plan, and we wish all rural authori- 
ties were in a position to make similar 
rules. There is, however, another 
side to the picture. Westmorland is 
England’s most sparsely populated 
county. A low rateable basis makes it 
difficult to provide decent living con- 
ditions and rural services. It is look- 
ing for a national subvention through 
the Park Authority to enable it to 
compensate owners required to build 
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in stone. Here is a symbol of the rural 
counterpart of urban congestion. 
Westmorland’s unique scenic beauty 
qualifies it, no doubt, for subsidies 
from the rest of England as a national 
holiday area—though the holiday 
industry, if properly developed, 
should itself reinforce the local 
economy. But there are limits to the 
national ability to subsidize sparsely 
populated counties. Rural areas have 
lost population. because agriculture 
employs fewer men, and the appara- 
tus that reduces labour on the land is 
produced in big towns. Moreover, 
taxation has removed the power of 
country-house owners to spend in 
rural areas incomes derived from 
town businesses and estates. In 
general the hope for agricultural 
counties lies in the revival of country 
towns through a dispersal of industry 
and population. 


Kent and the London Plan 

Kent’s situation contrasts sharply 
with Westmorland’s. Suburban 
sprawl adds to its population-in one 
way; dispersal and new towns in an- 
other. The county confirms its in- 
tention to observe the principle of 
target populations for the area with- 
in Greater London as laid down in the 
Abercrombie Plan. But it also says it 
will not confuse individual applica- 
tions for permission to build solely 
on the ground that a target has been 
reached. This raises an interesting 
question, on which we should like to 
hear more. Anyone can see the great 
practical difficulty, especially in a 
vacuum of public opinion on regional 
planning, of stopping people from 
going to the towns or suburbs of their 
choice. But unless excess settlement 
can be checked, what becomes of the 
Greater London Plan? It may well 
be that the right place to turn off the 
pipe is, at its source in the location of 
employment. Is that being effectively 
done for London? 
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PRE-VIEW OF LANSBURY 


This description of the Stepney-Poplar “‘Live Architecture” 
Exhibition, now on view in connection with the Festival of Britain, 
was written before the Exhibition was opened. 


EN YEARS ago, vast areas of our 
cities were devastated by enemy 
bombardment. To-day, in 1951, 
events appear to foreshadow another 
major conflict. During the past five or 
six years, it has been incredibly diffi- 
cult to proceed with reconstruction 
schemes because of financial and 
other difficulties, not the least of 
which have been shortage of labour 
and materials. Yet we face the im- 
mediate future with apparent opti- 
mism about producing the man- 
powef and financial resources for a 
gigantic re-armament programme. 
The paradox is illustrated by the 
brave example of the redevelopment 


by T. F. THOMSON 


of a bomb-damaged area now being 
carried out at Stepney-Poplar. This 
redevelopment, covering 1,945 acres 
which suffered the most extensive 
war damage in East London, was 
placed high on the London County 
Council’s priority list. It was planned, 
within the framework of the Forshaw- 
Abercrombie Plan, as a series of 
eleven neighbourhoods of 5,500 to 
11,000 people. Groups of neighbour- 
hoods were planned with an eye to 
maintaining or re-creating the old 
communities of Stepney, Bow, and 
Poplar, each of which is to have 
amenities and public buildings ap- 
propriate to its wider needs and com- 


Gladstone House, one of the new blocks of flats in the East India Dock Road 
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plementary to neighbourhood ameni- 
ties. 

The Poplar neighbourhood— 
named after the late George Lans- 
bury—covers about 124 acres and 
will eventually house some 9,500 
people, about 42 per cent of the pre- 
war population. A  bomb-scarred 
derelict site of some thirty acres 
will shortly come to life, phoenixlike, 
as the “Live Architecture” Exhibi- 
tion of the 1951 Festival of Britain. 

Visitors to the Festival can go to 
Lansbury from the South Bank by 
motor launch, and see a typical ex- 
ample of the sort of reconstruction 
work of which we in Britain are cap- 
able. One important lesson to be 
learned from it is of.the enormous 
time which any thorough-going re- 
construction of a large urban area 
must necessarily take, even given the 
advantages and priorities which have 
been enjoyed by those fortunate 
people who have been taking part in 
this work at Lansbury, with the full 
support and encouragement of the 
local authority and of the Govern- 
ment. 

The aim of the exhibition is 
to show the public a living thing, 
part. occupied, part completed and 
about to be occupied, and part still in 
process of construction. What is seen 
is only a very small part of the re- 
construction proposals of the County 
of London Plan, even for East 
London. Thirty acres, of a total of 
124 acres in the Poplar neighbour- 
hood, and of a total of 1,945 acres in 
the three neighbourhoods, cannot, by 
the most generous standards, be re- 
garded as a great achievement in 
point of time. Many who come from 
abroad, as those from Warsaw or 
from reconstructed towns in Italy 
and elsewhere, may well be excused 
for wondering -how it is that the vic- 
torious nation has achieved so little 
in so long a time. We must not forget, 
however, that many of our own war- 
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damaged cities, other than London, 
have brave showings of what can be 
done in spite of great difficulties, and 
we should be less than just to them if 
we were not proud of what has been 
achieved. 

The LCC have not ploughed a lone 
furrow, but Rave worked in co- 
operation with the Poplar MBC, 
Roman Catholic school authorities, 
Church authorities, brewers, and 
others, and the whole unit within the 
thirty acres will comprise thirty 
blocks of flats (two to six storeys), 
maisonettes, and terrace houses, pro- 
viding new homes for about 1,500 
people. There will be an Old People’s 
Home for about forty-nine persons; 
secondary, primary, and nursery 
schools for about 1,050 children, a 
Roman Catholic Church to seat 700, 
and a Congregational Church to seat 
400. A shopping centre with thirty- 
eight shops and maisonettes above 
will surround a market place rounded 
off with three public houses. The 
houses are arranged round closes 
and open spaces of differing sizes and 
character. 

One interesting point which stands 
out even now, in the partially com- 
pleted state of the scheme, is the unity 
and coherence brought about by one 
controlling hand in its major design 
and character, notwithstanding that 
many individual architects of the 
highest standing have had a part in 
the design of buildings. The ultimate 
technical responsibility for the whole 
project is that of the Chief Architect 
of the LCC, Mr Robert H. Matthew, 
ARIBA—though the project falls 
very much within the scope of the 
Planning Division of his office under 
Mr A. G. Ling, and the supervision 
of a working group headed by Mr 
G. C. Logie. Roads have come under 
the direction of the Chief Engineer, 
Mr J. Rawlinson, and a number of 
the housing sites under the Director 
of Housing and Valuer, Mr Cyril 
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H. Walker. The late Mr Alec 
Mawson, Chief Officer of the Parks 
Department, has been responsible for 
open spaces and general landscaping. 
The unity of treatment is particularly 
evident in the matter of walling and 
roofing materials, the walls being 
generally of yellow London stock or 
similar bricks, the roofs of purplish 
grey slates. This treatment is in- 
tended, in the main, to harmonize 
with the general character of the 
area, of which these neighbourhoods, 
even in their entirety, form in the end 
so small a part. 

A general impression of the area as 
it will be may be gained from the 
plan which gives the general layout 
of the buildings in relation to existing 
development. The plan generally 
gives an impression, not only on 
paper, but also in the realization, of 
unity, cohesion, and reasonable open- 
ness of pattern. The overall gross 
density works out at approximately 
thirty-eight residential units per acre, 
and an opportunity has been found to 
introduce quite a number of houses 
with individual gardens, linked, for 
the sake of unity and convenience, by 
connecting buildings. So much for a 
significant attempt to typify the tra- 
ditional English preference. 


Chrisp Street Market, designed by Frederick Gibberd 
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The new Roman Catholic second- 
ary school exhibits its non-conformity 
with normal educational standards 
by the only real departure from the 
general colour and texture of wall 
surfaces. Its cherry red brick panels 
within a cement-coloured reinforced 
concrete frame at first sight appears a 
little ill-mannered and unnecessarily 
factory-like. Contrasting sharply, in 
colour and texture, is Miss Judith 
Ledeboer’s Old Peoples’ Home, and 
in pure design, Adrian Scott’s Roman 
Catholic Church, both nearby. 

Mr Graham Dawbarn has been 
responsible for one of the housing 
sites; others have been designed by 
prominent members of the Institute 
of Landscape Architects—Mr G. A. 
Jellicoe and Mr Peter Shepheard. 
These schemes are restrained in 
design and, whilst not spectacular, 
are intended to show precisely what 
can be done within the present limits 
of finance. It is understood that these 
architects have found the curb on any 
attempt to depart from these stand- 
ards at times somewhat irksome, 


having regard to the temptation to — 


introduce what might otherwise ap- 
pear warranted Exhibition luxuries. 

The excellent primary and nursery 
schools in Ricardo Street by F. R. S. 
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Yorke, are worthy of particular 
notice. Also the Congregational 
Church and Hall designed in a U- 
shaped unit to reconstruct what was 
virtually the original community 
centre in Poplar. Its large scale per- 
petuates the strong community life 
existing among adherents to the Con- 
gregational faith in Poplar. The 
prominence and size of the Roman 
Catholic Church is a direct reflection 
of other religious tendencies. 
Perhaps the most interesting fea- 
ture of Lansbury is the shopping 
centre and market place by Frederick 
Gibberd. This scheme is designed as 
a shopping precinct for pedestrians 
only, and, if there is such a thing as 
neo-Regency it has that sort of 
flavour, with little bow windows 
jutting out at first floor level above 
the recessed arcade furnished with 
turquoise blue tiled columns and 
surrounds. Extremely pleasant and 
convenient it will be to shop in. It is 
difficult at the moment to get a 
proper appreciation of the Market 
Square or Platz, with its Clock 
Tower, but when completed, I have 


Chrisp Street Market as it was a year ago 





no doubt that this will be one of the 
finest things of its kind on a small scale 
in England. 

In addition to the static Exhibition, 
there is a group of festive-looking 
buildings, carefully landscaped, whieh 
include Building Research and 
Town Planning Pavilions, together 
with a cafeteria, and a public park. 
This group, a sort of “South Bank” 
in miniature devoted to the tech- 
niques of building and town planning, 
has been designed under the control 
of Mr Anthony Chitty. Groups of 
technicians have dealt with the 
various aspects of the layout, con- 
struction, and content of the Exhibi- 
tion, including Mr Cecil Handisyde, 
who is also the architect of the 
interesting Congregational Church 
group previously mentioned. Miss 
Jacqueline Tyrwhitt has also been 
prominently associated with the Ex- 
hibition in the Town Planning 
Pavilion. 

Altogether this “Live Architecture” 
Exhibition is a brave show by the 
planners, architects, and engineers to 
create a pattern of urban environ- 
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ment appropriate to the community 
in East London for which it is being 
planned. 

Much social research has gone 
into the bases of its design, but 
one thing cannot be foretold, and that 
is how the people themselves will 
enjoy living in the new environment 
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which has been created for them. It 
can only be hoped that they will like 


-it and that, if mistakes there be, the 


sociologists will not be slow to point 
them out for the benefit of those 
designers who will be concerned with 
new and similar experiments else- 
where. 


Bucklebury Avenue 


Bucklebury Avenue, Berkshire, has 
been described as the oldest and 
longest oak avenue in England. In age 
it may be surpassed by one yew 
avenue—the short one leading to the 
church at Westbourne on the Sussex- 
Hants border, reputed to have been 
planted in 1544. 

Bucklebury Avenue is for most of 
its length a double avenue. The two 
lines of trees immediately beside the 
high road are the older, and are said 
to have been planted to commemorate 





a visit from Queen Elizabeth. The 
two outer lines were planted to cele- 
brate the victory of Trafalgar. The 
photograph shows one line each of the 
two different ages, the high road being 
immediately to the left of the fore- 
ground tree—the largest in the whole 
double avenue. 

Various avenue-planting schemes 
have been announced in connection 
with the Festival of Britain, but oak 
trees do not seem to be figuring prom- 
inently in these plans. 
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CANADIAN CITY PROBLEMS 


Though Canada has not yet achieved control of city growth, its 


publicity for Planning 1s first class. 


HE NEW quarterly Community 
Planning Review, sponsored by the 
Community Planning Associ- 
atién of Canada, jumps at once into 
the. front rank of planning journals. 
Like its leaflet predecessor, Layout for 
Living, it is brilliantly edited by Alan 
H. Armstrong. The articles in its first 
issue (February 1951) are both 
scientific and practical, and deal with 
city development issues of world- 
wide importance. 

Canada’s population, now over 
14 millions, is growing by 300,000 a 
year. Houses are being built at a rate 
nearing 100,000 a year, and 40 per 
cent of the output is financed in one 
way or another with Government 
assistance. The federal agency, Cent- 
ral Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion, not only lends and guarantees 
loans but also builds houses for letting. 
Thus it is a prime mover in city de- 
velopment. Being aware of this, and 
yet far from satisfied with the sort of 
cities its own activities and private 
enterprise are producing, the Cor- 
poration substantially supports the 
voluntary Association which, through 


Typical old dwelling in Montreal 
F. J. Osborn 






by F. J. OSBORN 


this journal and in other ways, is 
making Canada planning-conscious. 
The thinking that has resulted, in 
which municipal leaders, universities, 
and technical planners share, is 
broad-based, realistic, and radical. I 
think it may issue in a sound, strong, 
and popular planning policy sooner 
than in any other country. 


Who Decides in City Building? 

Nathan Keyfitz, in his article “The 
Decision Makers in Residential Build- 
ing’, throws light on the paradox 
that the combined actions of house- 
buyers, builders, and lenders, all pur- 
suing enlightened personal aims, do 
not result in the sort of communities 
they all want. 

“The unintended results . . . in- 
clude vital aspects of the relations 
of buildings to one another and to 
service centres, relations which we 
in the audience see as crucial for 
living satisfactions.” 

He comes to the answer we have 
often given ourselves: the awareness of 
the decision makers is too limited. A 
wider awareness is urgently needed. 
This leads to a scientific argument for 
planning. 


Importance of the Invisible Hand 


Leonard Gertler, under the title 
“Economic Problems of Urban Re- 
development”, ably examines the 
causes and cost of urban “blight”—a 
universal disease. Not so long ago, as 
he says, leading economists could 
argue that there is an inherent order 
in the land use pattern, created by the 
unhampered interplay of economic 
forces; a good example was the essay 
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of Drs Haig and McCrea of Columbia 
University in the New York Regional 
Survey, 1927. Homer Hoyt’s analysis 
in 1939 undermined this complacency 
and showed the destructive effects of 
spontaneous decentralization; and 
Mr Gertler now tests his conclusions 
by a well-documented study of the 
current tendencies in Montreal and 
other Canadian cities. He finds 
Hoyt’s main factors substantiated. 
Business districts become more in- 
tense centrally, string out along the 
arteries, and also form colonies in the 
suburbs. Industries move out, both to 
special factory districts and to the 
peripheries. Residents vacate some 
of the less desirable inner areas as 
transport facilities permit. Average 
. taxable values fall. In six typical 
Canadian cities a quarter to a third 
of the houses are now sub-standard. 
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In the USA a third of the metro- 
politan population live in slums and 
blighted dwellings, commit 45 per 
cent of the major crimes, account for 
55 per cent of juvenile delinquency 
and 50 per cent of disease, and absorb 
45 per cent of city costs, while they 
only contribute 6 per cent of city pro- 
perty tax revenue. These relation- 
ships, says Mr Gertler, are just as 
true for Canada. Small wonder that 
the idea of planned redevelopment, 
with some dispersal to new towns, ‘is 
under active discussion in both 
countries. 

Other interesting articles include a 
study of the plan of a new town in 
Ontario (Ajax), a statistical analysis 
of the suburban spread of Greater 
Quebec, and a summary of a Manual 
on Urban Mapping recently issued 
by the CMHC. 


St Paul’s Cray 


Sir,—The article by Mr L. E. White 
- in the March journal about playing 
field deficiencies in the LCC’s post- 
war estate at St Paul’s Cray makes 
disturbing reading. 

How was a layout lacking one of 
the fundamentals for happy living 
approved by the authorities con- 
cerned—presumably Kent CC and 
Chislehurst-Sidcup UDC? How, too, 
did Kent Education Committee ac- 
cept school sites the Committee say 
are “‘acres short of Ministry of Edu- 
cation standards” ? 

As for suitable sites for organized 
games outside school hours, they 
simply do not exist, apart from the 
pathetically small, relatively inac- 
cessible eight acres south of the rail- 
way—and even part of this is too 
sloping for ball games. Where, too, 
are the small, intimate kiddies’ play- 
spacés, which should have been dis- 
tributed within grouped housing 
blocks to be within easy and safe 
reach of young children ? 


It is disturbing to see that school 
sites are located on important roads, 
whilst the main entrance to the estate 
south of the railway is planned past 
an existing school (which is to be ex- 
tended). This road now carries a 
large notice board with “Drive 
Slowly. Beware of Children” in red 
letters. 

The LCC are rightly striving to 
provide playing fields in their re- 
construction areas within the County 
of London and are proud of their re- 
development scheme at Poplar and 
Stepney—a show layout for the Festi- 
val of Britain—and it is a thousand 
pities that at St Paul’s Cray (outside 
the County) they appear to have 
learnt little from current ideas of 
community planning and to be 
working to a layout whose primary 
aim is the rehousing of the maximum 
number of population units rather 
than making a happy community. 

Yours etc. 
P. W. MACFARLANE 
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NATURE RESERVES IN PLANNING 


Changes in farming methods and developments in land use are a 
serious threat to wild life in this country. The reasons for nature 
reserves, and the powers that exist for establishing them, are here 


summarized. 


HE PROVISION of nature re- 
serves, safeguarding our wild 
life, is an aspect of planning 
which has so far received little public 
attention. 

We in Britain are inclined to pride 
ourselves on our interest in natural 
history. Yet up to now we have lagged 
far behind the United States, the 
Dominions, and many European 
nations in practical measures for the 
conservation of our flora and fauna. 


by G. DENT 


The only native mammal to re- 
ceive any legal protection is the grey 
seal, and our Wild Birds Protection 
Acts are notoriously antiquated, and. 
so difficult to enforce that they are 
more honoured in the breach than in 
the observance. 

Plants and insects just have to take 
their chance. Such nature reserves 
as we have owe their existence in 
the main to the efforts of individual 
landowners and societies, like the 


Gannets at Grassholm Island off the coast of Pembrokeshire. The island was purchased as a 


sanctuary by the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds 


Fox Photos 
























National Trust, the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds, and similar 
bodies. The great changes taking 
place in our countryside must have a 
profound effect on the numbers and 
distribution of our native plants and 
animals. 

The impact of mechanical farm- 
ing, use of new weed killers and in- 
secticides, gradual replacement of 
deciduous woodlands by plantations 
of foreign conifers, drainage of rivers 
and marshes, reclamation of heath 
and waste lands, spread of building, 
break-up of large estates, and in- 
creased public access, all contribute 
to the steady decline in the status of 
many of the rarer species. Others now 
common may soon become rare. 


Measures to Save Wild Life 


It is obvious, therefore, if any con- 
siderable remnant of our once rich 
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tux Protos 
A nature lesson in the open air - 


heritage of wild life is to be preserved 
for future generations, that steps 
should be taken before it is too late. 
When country planning first be- 
came a live issue in 1941 those in- 
terested in ‘conservation saw the 
necessity to stake a claim for nature 
reserves in the scramble for land 
usage in our overcrowded island. 
The Nature Reserves Investigation 
Committee, representing scientific 
and other bodies, was formed under 
the chairmanship of the late Sir Lau- 
rence Chubb, and later received 
ministerial blessing. It was asked to 
recommend which areas ought to be 
proclaimed as nature reserves on ac- 
count of their scientific interest. With 
the help of local sub-committees it 
made a complete survey of England 
and Wales. (A similar committee was 
in operation for Scotland.) From this 
mass of information it selected a 
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limited number of areas of outstand- 
ing scientific importance, embracing 
examples of all the-more important 
types of natural habitat, with their 
special plant and animal associations, 
such as marsh, heathland, mountain, 
downs, saltings, sandhills, different 
types of woodland, and so on. They 
were to be supplemented by local 
reserves, and by conservation areas 
on a county basis. A sub-committee 
of the Government National Parks 
Committee adopted these recom- 
mendations and lists practically in 
toto, and the Government, in setting 
up the Nature Conservancy by Royal 
Charter, recognized for the first time 
an obligation to safeguard our native 
flora and fauna. 

In the National Parks Act sections 
16-26 give effect to many of the 
recommendations. Wide powers are 


The Bittern and young. This rare bird has 
been carefully looked after in a Norfolk 
sanctuary 


Eric Hosking 














Eric Hosking 


The Avocet was exterminated in this 
country about 120 years ago and has re- 
cently come back as a breeding species 


conferred on the Nature Conservancy 
to enter into agreements with owners, 
for the management of designated 
areas as nature reserves; or, if neces- 
sary, to acquire and manage such 
areas. They are also charged with the 
duty of advising county and borough 
councils on the siting and manage- 
ment of local reserves, which these 
authorities are empowered to set up. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that all 
local authorities will fully realize the 
importance, and the urgency, of using 
these powers in their planning pro- 
grammes. 


The Value of Nature Reserves 


There may be some who do not 
yet appreciate the reasons for nature 
reserves, which are fourfold: aesthe- 
tic, educational, scientific, and econo- 
mic. 

On aesthetic grounds it must surely 
be a duty to ensure that future genera- 
tions may enjoy the beauty of wild 
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flowers, trees, butterflies, birds, and 
beasts, that form so large a part of the 
charm of the countryside. To exter- 
minate a species is a crime against 
posterity. 

The educational reasons for re- 
serves should be obvious to all. It is 
increasingly recognized that field 
study of biology is at least as important 
as. work in the laboratory or class 
room. Reserves where plants and 
animals can be studied under natural 
conditions are essential for the proper 
training of both teachers and students. 
Every county and borough council 
should provide these facilities for 
study. The reserves need not be large. 
Quite small areas of woodland, heath, 
marsh or other natural habitat may 
often be suitable. The objective 
should be to provide such reserves 
within reach of all universities and 
secondary schools. 

On purely scientific grounds the 
case for nature reserves is over- 
whelming. An immense field for eco- 
logical study awaits research workers 
in such reserves, where plants and 
animals exist under natural condi- 
tions. 

We know far too little as yet about 
the relations of living organisms to 
their environment, and their reac- 
tions upon each other. We interfere 
so much with the balance of nature, 
and know so little of the long term 
effects of that interference, that the 
study of these problems may well be- 
come a matter of life and death to us 
in the future, if the fertility, and pro- 
ductive capacity of our soil is to be 
preserved, and our food supply main- 
tained. 

Thus, even on the baser grounds 
of our own economic survival, nature 
reserves may be a good investment. 


Relation to National Parks 


Some may think that National 
Parks sufficiently fill the need for 
nature reserves. This I think arises 
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from some confusion in the definition 
of a National Park. In America and 
Africa National Parks are primarily 
nature reserves, and were originally 
proclaimed for the express purpose of 
preserving the rich fauna of those con- 
tinents. In this country their chief 
function is recreational. They are 
designated in the main for hiking, 
climbing,.scenic beauty, and so on; 
and, though they may contain areas 
suitable for nature reserves, they have 
not been selected for that reason. In- 
deed, the influx of hordes of visitors 
may be inimical to the preservation 
of plants and animals unless strictly 
controlled. 

We must hope, therefore, that the 
Nature Conservancy will be able, in 
spite of the present financial strin- 
gency, to secure the preservation of 
the National Nature Reserves, which 
need not necessarily involve acquisi- 
tion. It may be less costly to come to 
an arrangement with the owner, as 
provided for in the Act. 

In the case of county reserves 
the guidance of the Nature Con- 
servancy is available, both as to the 
best areas to select, and as to how the 
reserves should be managed. 

The sands are running out, and 
unless action is taken soon many of 
the loveliest sights and sounds of the 
countryside may be only a memory. 
The total acreage involved is not 
large, the agricultural value is gen- 
erally low, but the benefits to future 
generations may well be incalculable. 





NOTE THIS DATE 


Autumn Conference of TCPA 
4 & 5 October at County Hall, 
London, SE1. Subject: “Ler 
THE PEOPLE PLAN’’, Particulars 
from the Secretary, Town and 
Country Planning Association, 
28 King St, WC2. 
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During the next few weeks there is 
likely to be a crop of enforcement 
notices under section’ 75 of the 1947 
Planning Act. Under this section 
local planning authorities were given 
three years from 1 July 1948, in 
which to serve enforcement notices in 
respect of buildings and uses contra- 
vening previous planning control. 
The expiry of this time limit may 
create some difficult problems. Many 
of the buildings concerned are serving 
a useful purpose at the present time 
(e.g. factories and workshops making 
goods for export) and on economic 
grounds it would be wrong as well as 
impracticable to insist on their re- 
moval just now. The answer in many 
cases will be for the planning 
authority to serve an enforcement 
notice and then, so to speak, leave 
it on the table until better times. If 
the owner insists on countering the 
notice by an application for planning 
permission (as he may do) the 
answer would presumably be to give 
a limited consent. 


The Fitzwilliam Case 

The Court of Appeal have now 
given judgement in the appeal 
brought by Earl Fitzwilliam’s Went- 
worth Estates Co. against the decision 
of Mr Justice Birkett upholding the 
validity of a compulsory purchase 
order made by the Central Land 
Board under section 43 of the 1947 
Act. The company had challenged 
the validity on the ground that it was 
made to enforce the Board’s policy 
ofsalesatexisting use value—a purpose 
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which, they argued, was ulira vires 
the section. Mr Justice Birkett had 
held that the section did not author- 
ize the making of an order solely for 
this purpose, but he considered on the 
evidence that this was not the sole 
reason for the Board making the 
order and it was therefore valid. 

The Court of Appeal were divided 
on the issue. Two Lords Justices up- 
held the Board, though on rather 
different grounds to Mr Justice 
Birkett, while Lord Justice Denning 
dissented. Leave to appeal to the 
House of Lords was granted, and it is 
to be hoped that the matter can now 
be finally settled. 


Conversion of Shops 

The Minister of Local Govern- 
ment and Planning has decided that 
the conversion of a shop into two 
shops is not “development” for the 
purposes ‘of the 1947 Act. This 
decision was based on the fact that 
section 12(3) makes special provision 
in relation to dwelling houses, and 
that the proposed use of the two parts 
was in the same use class as the exist- 
ing use of the whole building. Plan- 
ning permission would, however, be 
necessary in respect of any works 
which would materially affect the 
external appearance of the building. 


Owner Occupiers 

In Parliament recently Mr Geof- 
frey Hutchinson, KC, MP asked 
leave ‘under the ten-minute rule to 
introduce a Bill to amend section 52 
of the 1947 Act as it affects owner 
occupiers. It is this section which 
applies the notional lease so as to cut 
out scarcity value in assessing com- 
pensation on compulsory purchase. 
This, however, is hard on the owner 
occupier since he will probably have 
to pay scarcity value for alternative 
accommodation. Mr Hutchinson’s 
proposed Bill was rejected on a 
division. A. E. TELLING 
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BIRMINGHAM’S PLANNING PROBLEMS 


Birmingham, with over a million population and part of a larger 
agglomeration, illustrates the dilemma posed by city growth— 
higher density or planned dispersal. What do the people of 


Birmingham think ? 


HE PROBLEM of planning in 
Birmingham differs only in de- 
gree from that of most of our 
prosperous manufacturing towns. It 
all starts with the fact that there just 
isn’t enough space for everybody 
wanting to be there. This is particu- 
larly so in the case of Birmingham, 
since the city no longer has much 
opportunity to spread round its 
edges. Some of the most built-up 
parts of the Black Country lie on one 
side and the Lickey-Clent Hills and 
Sutton Park—vital open lungs—on 
others. North Worcestershire’s good 
agricultural lands limit possibilities 


The central area of Birmingham 





by HERBERT JACKSON 


in other parts, so the city can only 
grow on any large scale ina number of 
outward bulges—bulges carrying 
with them the necessity of stretched 
lines of communications, longer daily 
journeys for many, countryside more 
remote, greater traffic congestion in 
the city and its arteries, more decay 
in the centre, and so on. There is no 
need to elaborate all these conse- 
quences to regular readers of this 
journal. 


Upward Bound? 
So what? Upwards? May I quote 
a letter I wrote to the Birmingham 
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Post last November, commenting on 
an article by a Birmingham architect 
who had just visited Holland and 
suggested (as many do after a trip 
abroad) that high blocks of flats 
might be the solution: 

In his article on Housing in 
Holland, Mr Hare states: ‘‘It has 
often been said that Birmingham is 
not ‘flat minded’, but those who 
oppose flats and say ‘we want 
houses’ must appreciate that ‘you 
cannot get a quart into a pint 
pot’.” He goes on to say that if the 
accommodation required together 
with playgrounds and garden areas 
is to be provided “we must build 
upwards and not outwards.” 

Two vital factors must preface 
any discussion of this sort. First, 
flats cost roughly twice as much for 
similar-sized accommodation as 
two-storey houses; they did pre- 
war, they do now, and I, for one, 
don’t see how this can be avoided. 
Secondly, on the Continent there 
is a firm tradition of living very 
compactly in towns, usually in 
flats. The reason for this is largely 
that towns were fortified there 
much later than here, and so 
urban habits of living together are 
more attuned to these limiting 
conditions. 

Obviously, Birmingham is not 
“flat minded”’ because the majority 
of people do not know what living 
in flats involves, neither benefits 
nor drawbacks. They are under- 
standably suspicious due to ignor- 
ance. 

City Fathers, already reluctant 
to build flats at twice the cost of 
houses, find themselves lined up 
with a consumer who prefers the 
cheaper form. Arguments about a 
“quart in a pint pot” are brushed 
aside, but the problem is there still 
—the population of Birmingham 
continues to increase rapidly. © 

The main choices for a solution 
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are: (1) higher densities (i.e. more 
flats) ; (2) further spread of the city 
using agricultural land and in- 
volving longer. distances of travel 
and more remote open country; 
(3) reducing the population of the 
city, involving relocation of some 
people and industries. All seem 
very distasteful, and whoever has 
to make the selection will be un- 
popular. 
Well, who is going to do something 
about it? What action is proposed? 
Who will dare to grasp this nettle? 


Density and Destiny 


During the last decade a lot of 
views have been put before the pub- 
lic. The Bournville Village Trust 
(When We Build Again, Allen and 
Unwin, 1941) suggested satellite 
towns as an answer. The West Mid- 
land Group on Post-war Reconstruc- 
tion and Planning (Conurbation, Archi- 
tectural Press, 1948) held that further 
growth of the population should be 
no faster than natural increase, im- 
plying the possibility of deliberate 
dispersal of certain industries to pre- 
vent net immigration. The West 
Midlands Regional Plan in 1948 had 
to face the fact that events had passed 
any possibilities of implementing 
these levels without resorting to 
densities considered by its authors to 
be unattainable in the light of trends 
at that time. The Minister of ‘Town 
and Country Planning in his memor- 
andum to local authorities on the 
Regional Plan substantially agreed 
to the West Midlands Plan target of 
990,000 for the city being rounded 
off neatly to a million. 

Alderman A: F. Bradbeer,. a 
former Lord Mayor and leader of 
the Labour Party, whose views, no ~ 
doubt, are shared by other members 
of the City Council, thinks otherwise 
and has declared, so I read, that the 
present city when “fully developed” 
and all the available land within its 
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Houses and factories in central Birmingham 


boundaries has been built on or de- 
voted to social amenities, and older 
areas replanned, will hold 1,100,000. 

Recent statements by other prom- 
inent citizens incline to higher densi- 
ties. Major G. B. Cox, President of the 
Birmingham and Five Counties Ar- 
chitectural Association, has recently 
advocated multi-storey flats on a 
much larger scale than hitherto; so 
has Mr William Haywood, for over a 
quarter of a century the Honorary 
Secretary of the Birmingham Civic 
Society, a body greatly interested in 
the proper planning of the city. 

The present actions of theorpora- 
tion give cause for the belief that a 
policy of higher densities generally is 
emerging, for both centrally and in 
outlying estates, blocks of multi- 
storey flats are being embarked upon. 

In. parallel with this the surround- 
ing counties, particularly Stafford- 
shire, and some major county bor- 
oughs, notably Coventry, are ener- 
getically pursuing the overspill policy 
put forward in the West Midlands 
Plan. 


Many individual industrialists, and 
at least one association of manu- 
facturers, have made proposals for 
relocation away from Birmingham, 
much on the lines suggested in the 
Regional Plan. 

Who is going to lose in this sort of 
tug-o’-war ? My bet is some of the old 
distressed areas or the countryside 
or places even further afield, for the 
streets of Birmingham are noticeably 
more cosmopolitan than formerly. 

Clearly, decisions to be. made 
about the size and quality of Birming- 
ham will influence the distribution of 
the population on a national scale. 
Everybody realizes this, I hope. Or 
do they? 
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SCOTTISH 


NEWS 





The Tay Valley Plan 

An article in the Economist of 
3 March condemning planning for 
being over-restrictive and for having 
in its proposals far too little to show 
for improvements in the living and 
working conditions of the people, was 
followed up by an article a week later, 
in which the Advisory Plan for the 
Tay Valley Region was torn to 
pieces for suggesting a possible means 
of achieving these self-same objec- 
tives. 

The plan is criticized for being 
revolutionary and for recommending 
an elaborate reorganization of in- 
dustry and redistribution of popula- 
tion. It is also criticized for its pro- 
posal for the limitation of the major 
industrial centre of Dundee, par- 
ticularly in view of the influx of new 
industry to the city since it was 
scheduled as a Development Area. 
These charges are all the more sur- 
prising as previous critics (e.g. P. W. 
Macfarlane in TPI Journal Novem- 
ber-December 1949) have generally 
commented on the moderation and 
practicability of the proposals par- 
ticularly in relation to population. 
No drastic redistribution is in fact 
suggested or required. The proposals 
follow the trend, noticeable since the 
early thirties, towards the limited 
growth of the smaller and medium 
sized towns of the region, which 
offered a healthy and attractive way 
of life—a reversal of the drift to the 
larger city which had been going on 
for the previous century. 

The Distribution of Industry Act 
has here as elsewhere put an arti- 
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ficial brake on the emerging tend- 
ency towards a more effective dis- 
tribution of population as recom- 
mended in the Barlow Report. While 
resulting diversification of the in- 
dustrial structure of Dundee is wel- 
comed, one of the main arguments of 
the plan is that similar advantages 
should be extended to the smaller 
settlements in the region. 

The detailed criticisms of the 
proposals for redistribution of in- 
dustry were also somewhat wide of 
the mark. No suggestion was made in 
the plan that large-scale industry 
should be located in village centres 
but only such types as were suited to 
the rural economy. It was however 
recommended that, where possible, 
offshoots of the larger Dundee in- 
dustries might be located equally well 
in the smaller towns, as had been the 
case in the traditional dispersal of the 
linen and jute industries which still 
applies in this region. 

As to cost, the value of estimating 
expenditure for a necessarily long- 
term regional plan must always be 
problematical although useful in 
relation to specific development plans 
of a short-term character. As for the 
Tay Road Bridge, which is also con- 
demned, the necessity for this, as for 
many other Scottish projects, appears 
to recede the greater the distance of 
the critics from the locality concerned. 
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NATIONAL PARKS AND ACCESS TO 
COUNTRYSIDE ACT, 1949. By R. N. 
Hutchins (Financial Notes by H. F. Hull). 
Butterworth. 27s. 6d. 


Not often does one find an Act of 
Parliament described as “‘exciting”’, 
but that is Mr Hutchins’ description 
of the National Parks and Access to 
the Countryside Act, 1949. Certainly 
its title and objects conjure up visions 
—of great areas of Britain preserved 
for public access and enjoyment, sub- 
ject only to the claims of agriculture 
and those who live there. Nor must 
we forget that some of the provisions 
relating to access apply to the whole 
country and not merely to those 
parts designated as National Parks. 

Simple as these objects are, the 
Act is necessarily extensive and even 
complicated. As Sir Normal Birkett 
says in his foreword to this book, “It 
is a very long time since so com- 
prehensive a statute affecting the 
interests of so many people appeared 
upon the statute book.” The Act it- 
self has 115 sections and two schedules 
and there is also a certain amount of 
subordinate legislation in the form 
of regulations. The necessity of a 
guide to the subject should, therefore, 
be apparent. The greater part of this 
book consists of the annotated text of 
the Act, together with the regulations 
and various Ministry circulars. The 
annotations are excellent—not only 
is there complete cross-reference be- 
tween the different sections, but 
wherever this Act legislates (as it fre- 
quently does) by reference to other 
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statutes the relevant provisions of 
these other enactments are included. 
This will be of considerable help to 
anyone reading any part of the Act— 
only too often in reading modern 
legislation one is referred to some 
other Act, only to find that one has 
not a copy readily available. 

The General Introduction and 
Financial Notes are just about the 
right length; they include references 
to important statements by the 
Minister such as his declaration of 
policy on mineral working in National 
Parks. 

Among other useful matter are the 
Rights of Way Act (text and notes), 
notes on liability for repair of public 
paths, memorandum on surveys and 
maps of public rights of way, a refer- 
encer to planning law and practice 
under the Act of 1947, names and 
addresses of societies particularly 
interested in national parks, etc. 

This is indeed a comprehensive 
volume and indispensable to anyone 
seriously interested in this subject. 
It fully justifies the author’s regular 
5 a.m. reveille and the two annual 
leaves he devoted to its preparation. 

A. E. TELLING 


SOIL FERTILITY AND SEWAGE. By 7. 
P. F. van Vuren, M.Sc. Faber. 18s. 


Almost a work on biology, this 
book suffers from an over-modest 
title and an over-florid style. To 
probe amongst compost heaps with 
a thermometer is no doubt in keeping 
with the best scientific tradition but 
such matters are best dealt with 
factually and gain nothing from a 
lyrical description. When members 
of a council, complete with town 
clerk, visit night-soil burial grounds 
we shall most certainly commend 
their enthusiasm even without being 
told that, because of it, the door of a 
new future has gradually creaked 
open bringing the fulfilment of a 
dream. At such passages the reader 
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vened in 1947 by the Town and Country Planning Association and the 
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stration, camping and site standards, shack colonies, gypsies, etc. 
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feels inclined to snigger, which is a 
pity because this is a serious book 
dealing with a serious subject. Long 
before it was written, the late 
General Smuts stated that the prob- 
lem of soil erosion in South Africa 
was even more urgent than the 
solution of political problems. Nearer 
home, a few years ago the Lincolnshire 
Echo reported that, owing to the lack 
of humus, whole fields were being 
blown away in Lincolnshire and 
acres of sugar-beet seed scattered to 
the winds. At the same time an 
officer of the Ministry of Agriculture 
lamented the soil impoverishment of 
Bedfordshire and said that the land, 
although heavily manured, was over- 
dosed with artificials and many acres 
were reverting to desert conditions. 
The matter has become topical once 
again by the recent action of the Isle 
of Ely County Council in setting up a 
special committee to deal with soil 
erosion in the Fens. The dust-bowl 


conditions of America are in danger 
of repetition elsewhere. ‘Fhe possi- 
bility of mass-starvation is something 
real and is a global problem. Here is a 
book by a disciple of the late Sir 
Albert Howard which puts the “un- 
hygienic” methods of the Orient in 
a different light. It shows that there 
the principles at least are sound, 
whereas our western civilization, 
satisfied with details which are 
“refined, hygienic, and almost in- 
genious”, clings stubbornly to prin- 
ciples that are “‘irrefutably rotten and 
criminal”. 

The author justifiably decries the 
squandering of a great inheritance 
and pleads for a return to sane hus- 
bandry. He tells how worn out soils 
can be rejuvenated and, by describ- 
ing in detail ten years of strenuous 
work, he backs up precept with 
practice. In spite of the defects first 
stated, this is a readable book and 
will be found acceptable alike to the 
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agriculturist, the planner, or young 
student. Indeed, it is possible that 
the reader, having been forewarned 
against a rather tedious style, will 
count this but a minor blemish in a 
really valuable book and wish it a 
wide circulation. It is certainly 
packed with information that is vital 
in the best sense of the word. 
CURZON HARPER 


INDUSTRY AND PRUDENCE: A PLAN 
FOR ACCRINGTON. By 7. S. Allen and 
R. H. Mattocks. Borough of Accrington. 
30s. 

In the preamble of this well-pro- 
duced volume it is claimed that 
Accrington was one of the first pre- 
dominantly industrial towns for 


which a plan had been prepared and 
published. The work was under- 
taken immediately after the end of 
the war by Professor J. S. Allen, now 
of King’s College, Newcastle, and the 
late Mr R. H. Mattocks, but, as so 
often happens with such enterprises, 


the time of publication had to be 
postponed. 

What must strike any reviewer at 
the outset is the care and thorough- 
ness which the authors have devoted 
to their task. The earlier chapters 
deal with the natural and economic 
background of this sub-region of 
Lancashire where Accrington and 
neighbouring cotton towns aré situ- 
ated. There is a short survey, his- 
torical and economic, of the rise and 
decline in the principal industry. The 
town is essentially of nineteenth- 
century growth; its population in- 
creased from 3,000 in 1801 to 45,000 
at its peak in 1911. High density of 
building, juxtaposition of factories 
and dwellings, restricted open space 
within the boundaries, traffic con- 
gestion, and an almost entire absence 
of architectural character; these, 
with the resultant smoky atmosphere 
and urban disorder, have given to 
‘such industrial towns as these the 
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grim aspect with which we associate 
them. 

The authors have depicted with 
good illustrations Accrington’s pres- 
ent-day features; its great railway 
viaduct that goes through the town, 
the chaos of land uses calling for 
drastic overhaul, and the need for 
traffic relief and central improve- 
ments. The railway viaduct is pro- 
nounced as being the finest local 
structure, and the pictures go to con- 
firm this. 

The central parts of the town re- 
ceive special attention, and by plans 
and sketches we are shown how the 
heart of Accrington could be trans- 
formed in the course of replanning. It 
is these proposals and the provision 
thus made of adequate sites for pub- 
lic buildings that is perhaps the most 
valuable of Messrs Allen & Mattocks’ 
contributions. The buildings include 


-a civic hall, comimunity and art 


centres, bus station, and technical 
college. They have, moreover, worked 
out a “phasing” plan, by means of 
which these desirable objects could 
be achieved in three stages. 

In another chapter the ultimate 
extent of the town is analysed. Argu- 
ments are adduced for avo‘ding 
urban sprawl in the process of ac- 
commodating the overspill from out- 
worn dwellings as well as meeting 
other housing needs. It is admitted 
that in the long run the best solution 
would probably be for a New Town 
to be built, drawing its population 
from the sub-region as a whole; if in 
the absence of this more logical poliey 
Accrington fas to provide only for its 
own needs, the authors recommend as 
suitable for a new neighbourhood the 
district of Altham, to the north of the 
town, where space would be avail- 
able for a community of some 7,000. 

There are some useful append 'ces 
referring to.meteorology, populat’ons, 
overcrowding, occupations, and other 
data. T. ALWYN LLOYD 








